KONTGEN   RAYS

the efforts produced,, seeing that in the case of light we
have to deal with series consisting each of a very great
number of consecutive undulations. But we must bear in
mind how vast, according to our theoretical views, must be
the number of molecules contained in the smallest quantity
of ponderable matter of which we can take cognizance by our
senses. Hence,, small as is the quantity of matter projected
in a given short time from the cathode, it may yet be suffi-
cient to give rise to pulses the number of which is inconceiv-
ably great. It remains to consider in what way this concep-
tion may enable us to explain the most striking properties of
the Rdntgen rays in relation to the contrasts which they offer
to rays of light.

The most elementary difference, as being one which has re-
lation only to propagation in the ether, consists in the absence,
or, at any rate, almost complete absence, of diffraction. As
the different pulses are by hypothesis quite independent of
one another, we have to explain this phenomenon for a single
pulse.

In the figure let OB be a portion of a spherical pulse spread-
ing outwards from the centre of disturbance (which I will call
0) from which it came, P a point in
front of the wave, where the disturb-
ance which will arrive there is sought.
From P let fall a normal PQ on the
front of the wave/and let AB, taken
around Q, be a small portion of the
spherical shell which at the present
moment is the seat of the pulse, and suppose the breadth of
AB to be small compared with PQ and with the radius of
the shell, but large compared with the shell's thickness. Let
CD be an element of the shell of similar size to AB, but sit-
uated in a direction from P distinctly inclined to PQ; and
supposing all the disturbance in the shell stopped except what
occupies one or other of the elements AB, CD, let us inquire
what will be the disturbance subsequently produced at P in
the two cases respectively.

55the medium be comprcHHible thcru will bo two waves, that which
